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Conservatives let Italy down 

The Italian elections on June 7-8 demonstrated once 
again that, despite the threat of communism, many 
Europeans still vote their narrow economic and social 
interests and ignore the great overriding issue of our 
times. For the errancy of underpaid and unemployed 
workers, who continue to swallow Communist propa- 
ganda and support Red-led labor unions, there may 
be some excuse. But what can one say for the rich and 
well-born, for all that educated minority which is 
supposed to have an intelligent concern for the general 
welfare and to be able to distinguish short-term gains 
from long-run prosperity? Though it was obvious to 
all observers of the Italian scene--the Communists 
made no bones about it—that a ballot cast for the 
Monarchists or the neo-Fascist Italian Social Move- 
ment was a ballot cast for Moscow, these right-wing 
parties just about tripled their vote over 1948. As a 
result, the Center coalition, led by Premier De Gas- 
peris Christian Democrats, emerged with only slim 
majorities of 14 votes in the Senate and 16 votes in 
the much more important Chamber of Deputies. 
Under an electoral law adopted last winter, a party 
coalition winning more than 50 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote automatically receives 380 of the 590 seats 
in the Chamber, or a comfortable working majority. 
That the Center coalition missed a popular majority 
by a matter of percentage points was due, not so 
much to notable left-wing gains as to the large- 
scale defection of many of its conservative followers to 
the right-wing parties. History may record that these 
people, greedily intent on their material concerns, 
have betrayed Italy and the West. 


Jerusalem: a case of aggression 

Overshadowing the political issues which keep the 
Middle Eastern cauldron seething is the unnatural 
partition of Jerusalem, a city sacred to three world 
faiths: Christendom, Islam and Judaism. While it might 
be the better part of prudence for the United States 
not to become too directly involved in controversies 
in the Middle East, where colonialism and nationalism 
clash, there is no excuse for the weak, wavering nature 
of the support we have given the UN resolutions on 
the status of the Holy City. In an address delivered 
at the Naval War College, Newport, R. I., last April 
and reprinted in the June 2 issue of the Congressional 
Record, U. S. Marine Col. William A. Eddy, who has 
along record of diplomatic service in the Middle East, 
remarked: 


We should not hesitate before it is too late to 
rescue from present aggression the Holy City for 
whose independence the Pope has called so elo- 
quently, the area wherein the UN pledged that 
nothing should be done to prejudice its interna- 
tional character. 


The aggression of which the Colonel spoke was an 
“aggression against the UN,” symbolized by the de- 
fant statement last December of Israeli Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion that Jerusalem is and will remain his 
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capital. This despite the fact that in all the UN reso- 
lutions on Palestine, which were reaffirmed in the 
protocol of Lausanne on May 12, 1949 and never re- 
pudiated by the world body, both Old and New Jeru- 
salem are explicitly excluded from the jurisdiction 
of any one state. For a good exposition of the Catholic 
position on Palestine, see “Palestine and the Holy 
Places” in the July issue of the Catholic Mind. 


Trade with China: the larger issues 

The June 6 release by Senator Mundt, subbing for 
Senator McCarthy, of a list of 162 free-world ships 
that have made 264 trips to Red China from last 
December 29 to April 20 has put the facts before the 
public. In revealing this information, Mr. Mundt de- 
clared that it “has been confirmed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” The list included the names of 
96 vessels of British registry, plus four unidentified 
British ships. These bare facts must be viewed in a 
larger context. First, restrictions on trade with China 
date from the closing of certain Red ports by the 
Nationalists in July, 1949. A year later all UN nations 
cooperating with UN resistance to Red aggression 
in Korea imposed sanctions against trade with Red 
China. The United States imposed a complete em- 
bargo; other nations, more dependent on overseas 
trade, embargoed only certain strategic materials. 
Hence their trade is legal. Why do they continue it? 
Because they need Chinese products and need the 
profits from the carrying trade. For an island like 
Great Britain, seagoing commerce is its life-blood. 
Nevertheless, such trade helps the enemy as well as 
our allies. Lastly, no solution can be reached until 
the United States liberalizes its own foreign-trade 
policies. The niggardly compromise renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act agreed to on June 
2 is certainly no solution. 


Internationalism at San Francisco 

The Holy Father reminded an Italian Catholic 
Action congress last July that Catholics are educated 
from childhood to consider all men, of whatever geo- 
graphical area, nation or color, as creatures and images 
of God, redeemed by Christ and called to an eternal 
destiny. Therefore “there is no other human group 
which offers such favorable presuppositions in breadth 
and depth for international understanding.” . . . An 
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editor of this Review who took part in the 30th 
annual convention of the San Francisco Archdio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women May 22-23, saw 
this papal teaching inspiringly bodied forth. Reports 
and resolutions eloquently testified to the council's 
sense of international responsibility. They urged “par- 
ticipation by individuals, families and organizations 
in community, State, national and international affairs, 
to the end that the papal principles for interna- 
tional order be made effective for the common good.” 
The entire convention reflected the enlightened leader- 
ship of Archbishop John J. Mitty, who repeated 
the appeals our editor had heard him make during 
the San Francisco UN Charter Conference eight years 
ago. His Excellency strongly urged his flock “to en- 
large our outlook;” to reach out “beyond parish, 
diocese and country, and take a world outlook on 
these world problems;” to organize so that “every 
Catholic man and woman, not only in this country but 
in the world, will work shoulder to shoulder for the 
peace of the world.” Why so many Catholics pooh- 
pooh such “one-worldism” we find hard to explain. 


Public welfare spending in Canada 

The Canadian Minister of Health and Welfare, Paul 
Martin, speaking to the Canadian Welfare Council 
May 28, on the proper relationship between welfare 
expenditures in proportion to the total national income, 
gave figures to show that the big increase in welfare 
payments was strictly in line with Canada’s expanding 
economy. In 1937, the Federal Government, Provincial 


Governments and local administrations together spent . 


$341 million on social measures of all kinds. The 
national income that year was $4.06 billion. Social 
welfare thus took 8.4 per cent of the national income. 
In 1952, fifteen years later, welfare spending had multi- 
plied more than four times to a total of $1.5 billion. 
The national income, however, had risen to more than 
$18 billion—it, too, had more than quadrupled. As a 
result, the share of the national income going to social 
welfare slightly decreased (8.3 per cent); so after 
fifteen years the proportion of welfare expenditures to 
national income remained about the same. The Federal 
Government provides about 80 per cent of this outlay. 
Public expenditures for health in Canada include 
annual grants for hospital construction, mental health, 
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cancer control and public health research. One-fifth of 
the total welfare expenditures go for family allowances, 
which are applauded by many Catholic social scien- 
tists. Undoubtedly a nation can become too “social- 
security minded.” When less than 10 per cent of a 
country’s income is devoted to welfare purposes, how- 
ever, it seems to have avoided that excess. 


Parish priest to college graduates 

Baccalaureate sermons are traditionally an oppor- 
tunity for broad, philosophic discussions. They are less 
often used for direct, practical advice to Catholic 
graduates about what Christ and His Church expect 
of them in the communities in which they live. Speak- 
ing to the 344 graduates of Fordham College on June 7, 
Rev. Francis X. O'Sullivan, pastor of St. Sylvester's 
Church, Brooklyn, urged them to use their religious 
and academic training to further social and racial 
justice. Old soldiers, he said, might be allowed to 
fade away, but why should Christ’s young soldiers, 
milites Christi, fade away directly after graduation? 
Reminding the graduates that the parish is the basic 
unit of the Church, Father O’Sullivan listed a variety 
of fields where young Catholic leadership could im- 
mediately be exerted, such as Cana Conferences, credit 
unions, the liturgical movement and Nocturnal Adora- 
tion. In our day, the population of a parish changes 
rapidly. People of different colors and races move in. 
When this happens, Catholic college graduates should 
be the first to help their pastors apply the teaching of 
the Church to this situation. They should invoke the 
doctrines of the Mystical Body of Christ and of the 
natural rights of all men. In this way they can greatly 
facilitate truly Christian adjustments to these social 
changes. Readers of James C. Downs’ two articles on 
“Neighborhood decay: its causes and cure” in these 
pages (Am. 1/31, 2/7) will recognize how Father 
O’Sullivan, from his own parochial experience, has 
highlighted the religious approach to this problem. 


“Life and opinions” of N.D. men: 1925-53 
What becomes of the thousands of promising young 
Catholic men and women graduated every year from 
our Catholic colleges and universities? How do they 
earn their living? Is there any correlation between 
the degree of scholastic success they achieved in col- 
lege and the income they now earn in the workaday 
world? Whom do they marry? How many children 
have they? Have they kept up the religious practices 
that characterized them as college students? How do 
they use their leisure? What social, political and other 
civic activities have they engaged in? What are their 
views on domestic and foreign political issues at this 
critical period in our national life? Finally, how 40 
they now regard both the college education they 
received and the changes their Alma Mater has under- 
gone in the intervening years? For the 25th anui- 
versary of his classmates, economist Louis F. Buckley, 
president of the class of 1928, University of Notre 
Dame, has put together a 48-page planographed sur 
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vey answering all these questions. He calls it The Life 
and Opinions of the Notre Dame Class of 1928. The 
survey is based on 225 questionnaires (of a total of 
502 sent out) and summarizes replies to 101 questions. 
In our opinion, the results do great credit to a great 
Catholic university. Since Mr. Buckley has graciously 
arranged to write for this Review a full-length article 
on his findings, we will let him tell his own story 
within a few weeks. We wish here only to herald his 
resourcefulness, industry and devotion. If more grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges would show the same enter- 
prise, we would have objective means of measuring 
the results of U. S. Catholic higher education. 


Juvenile delinqguency—major national problem 

To deal with juvenile delinquency on a nation-wide 
scale, some 500 youth-work agencies banded together 
at Cleveland, June 4, to form the National Association 
of Training School and Juvenile agencies. Raphael E. 
Farrell of Red Wing, Minn., president of the Associa- 
tion, said the problem had reached a “crisis stage” 
in America. Last year about a million of the 20 million 
youngsters between the ages of 10 and 17 were arrested 
for some misdemeanor or other. The size of the task 
facing the country can be gauged by the fact that this 
age group is due to increase by 42 per cent before the 
year 1960. Moreover, since 1948 the rate of juvenile 
delinquency has increased by almost 20 per cent. The 
crimes committed by young American boys and girls 
are getting more serious, too. Youngsters under 18 in 
1951 committed 24 per cent of all auto thefts, 19 per 
cent of the burglaries, 7 per cent of the rapes, 3 per 
cent of the homicides. These mounting crime tallies are 
a lot more than mere youthful peccadillos. The U. S. 
Senate recently authorized an appropriation of $44,000 
to initiate a study of the problem. 


..- and one step 

New York City has taken a significant step in the 
handling of delinquency problems. Under a new pro- 
cedure, which has been tested quietly for sixteen 
months, a team of psychiatrists, social workers and 
psychologists interviews the youthful offender, and 
often his parents as well, before the Children’s Court 
considers the legal aspects of the case. The Court then 
has the advantage of knowing the psychiatric and 
personality facts involved and the social and economic 
background of the delinquents. Dr. Leo Bartemeier of 
Detroit, former president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, has termed the plan a “most intelligent 
procedure of handling human affairs by people who are 
seeking to understand what is needed at the first visit 
of the alleged delinquent.” Many youngsters who are 
actually not delinquents are so labeled. Of the 9,417 
brought into Manhattan’s Children’s Court for the first 
time last year, only 5,762 were “proved” delinquents 
under the new plan. Careful study of the New York 
plan and its widespread adoption might go far toward 
solving the growing problem of anti-social conduct on 
the part of youngsters. 


TRADE-UNION DEVELOPMENTS 

If the Eisenhower Administration, with the 1954 
elections in mind, had any hopes of weaning organ- 

ized labor from its nearly solid allegiance to the 
Democratic party, it can forget about them. That was 
the meaning of the sharp statement issued by AFL 
President George Meany on June 5 challenging the 
President to redeem his campaign promise to revise 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A few days before, the chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, Sen. H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
had announced that there would be no action this 
year on labor legislation. He justified reneging on Mr. 
Eisenhower's pledge by saying that both sides “like 
the kind of law the Taft-Hartley Act is” and are willing 
to let it stand for another year. That assertion, which 
ill accorded with labor testimony before the Senator’s 
committee, was more than the AFL could take. “It 
appears,” observed Mr. Meany tartly, “that Senator 
Smith has heard only what management wants.” The 
AFL leader recalled that the President pledged a 
revised Taft-Hartley which would merit “the respect 
and support of labor and management.” That pledge, 
he said bluntly, has not yet been redeemed. 

Even before the Meany statement, the CIO had 
begun to take potshots at the White House and the 
GOP-dominated Congress. Everybody in Washington 
knows that Walter Reuther, CIO president, is incensed 
over the Administration’s refusal to nominate John W. 
Edelman, of the Textile Workers (CIO), as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. The CIO proposed Mr. Edelman, 
who at one time is said to have been a Socialist, at 
the invitation of the White House, and now refuses 
to withdraw his name even though the Administration 
has privately advised Mr. Reuther that it would prefer 
another nominee. What the White House fears is an 
embarrassing fight over Mr. Edelman’s confirmation 
with the GOP’s ultra-conservative bloc in the Senate. 
That is scarcely the kind of reason that would persuade 
the CIO to offer a substitute nominee. 

If organized labor’s relations with the outside world 
are cold and unfriendly, everything is cozy and ami- 
able within the family. Not since the big split in 1935 
have the CIO and AFL been on such friendly terms. 
On June 2 representatives of the two organizations 
initialed a “no-raiding” pact that could be the first 
step toward amalgamation. 

Though the pact has yet to be approved by the CIO 
and AFL conventions, observers agree that no hitch 
is likely to develop and that the agreement will take 
effect, as scheduled, on January 1, 1954. All disputes 
over the interpretation and application of the pact are 
to be submitted to an umpire for final determination. 
Those skeptically inclined can make something, if they 
wish, of the omission of disciplinary measures for non- 
compliance. Most labor leaders have come to realize, 
however, that raiding other unions for members is an 
expensive business which seldom pays for itself, and 
this knowledge, plus the good-will on both sides, makes 
sanctions less necessary. B.L.M. 
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The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court on May 8 
declaring that exclusion of Negroes from restaurants 
and other public facilities in the District of Columbia 
is illegal marks a great milestone in race relations 
here. It was also a tribute to the legal acumen of 
three Negro lawyers—George Hayes, Judge Cobb and 
Leon Ransom, the first two of whom had argued the 
case up through the lower courts. 

This observer was a member of a committee on 
civil rights in 1948 when it was decided to resurrect 
the so-called “lost laws” of 1872-3 forbidding segre- 
gation. The plan was to test them out in a downtown 
restaurant and to seek Negro volunteers to undergo 
arrest by entering one. One of three volunteers was 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, now nearing 90, a veteran 
social worker among her race in the District. 

The “lost laws” are themselves a fascinating sub- 
ject. They were passed by the short-lived District 
Legislative Assembly of 1871-79. When the D.C. 
statutes were codified in 1901, some unknown person 
simply dropped the anti-segregation statutes out of 
the Code, which was then adopted by Congress. 

The courts were faced with three questions: 1) are 
those laws still “in existence”; 2) were they origi- 
nally a valid delegation of general legislative power 


from Congress? and 3) if so, did Congress “repeal” — 


them when it adopted the Code without them? 

The court replied to the first question affirmatively, 
8-0. The laws were never “lost” at all; copies of them 
are in the D.C. Corporation Counsel’s safe, and also 
in the Supreme Court Library and other law libraries 
around the city. They were not repealed when Con- 
gress adopted the Code, for that could be done only 
by passing some contrary legislation, which was not 
done. The fact that since the seventies they were not 
enforced does not make them any the less laws. The 
fact that the police enforced segregation in downtown 
eating and entertainment facilities merely means the 
police violated the law. So ran the court’s reasoning 
on points one and three. 

Point two was something else again. It involved a 
constitutional question of some difficulty. Here a large 
assist is credited to Attorney-General Brownell, who 
at the last minute entered a brief amicus curiae, argu- 
ing that Congress has the same right to delegate legis- 
lative power to a District Assembly as it has to the 
Territories. The court unanimously accepted the anal- 
ogy and thus (as it also pointed out) paved the way 
for Congress to set up true home rule, with legislative 
powers. So the at-present voteless citizens of Washing- 
ton may have their elected representatives sooner than 
was once thought possible. When this comes about, 
the nation’s capital will be better governed. 

Witrrp Parsons 
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The fifth annual Rural Life Institute for semin- 
arians of the Midwest will be held Aug. 24-28 at 
Madison, Wis. The institute is conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in cooperation with the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Its object is to 
acquaint seminarians with the life and problems of 
people living on the land. This year’s theme will be 
rural youth, their importance, organizations and prob- 
lems. For further details write Rev. Wilfred J. Schuster, 
1128 St. James Court, Madison 5, Wis. 

B® The Catholic Theological Society of America 
(secretary: Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P., Passionist 
Monastery, Jamaica 3, N. Y.) will hold its eighth 
annual convention June 22-24 at the Sheraton Bel- 
vedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md. . . The sixth regional 
convention of the Catholic Council for the Spanish 
Speaking will be held July 14-16 in Albuquerque, 
N. M. Address Rev. Matthew H. Kelly, 2109 E. 2nd 
St., Austin, Texas. 

B® The 22nd Catholic Interracial Council in the 
United States was formed on June 7 in Springfield, 
Mass. Most Rev. Christopher J. Weldon, Bishop of 
Springfield, was host to the group in his episcopal 
residence. Rev. John T. MacPherson, rector of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral will be spiritual director of the 
council. George K. Hunton, executive secretary of the 
first Catholic Interracial Council (New York, 1934), 
said that four more councils are in process of forma- 
tion. 

B Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Green, pastor of St. 
Peter and Paul Church, Tucson, Ariz., was named on 
June 4 Titular Bishop of Serra and Auxiliary to Most 
Rev. Daniel J. Gercke, Bishop of Tucson. 

pw Pope Pius XII and several members of the U. S. 
hierarchy sent messages of congratulation to Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom of Brooklyn on June 2, 
the 25th anniversary of his ordination. The messages 
underlined Msgr. Swanstrom’s work as executive direc- 
tor of War Relief Services-NCWC, Catholic relief and 
refugee agency. He has been with WRS-NCWC since 
its formation in 1943, and holds his present post since 
1947. Just now Msgr. Swanstrom is actively engaged 
in urging Congress to take favorable action on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request for emergency legislation 
to admit 240,000 refugees in the next two years. 

p> In New York on June 9 died Very Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick J. Masterson, 48, executive secretary of the 
Legion of Decency. He was appointed assistant execu- 
tive secretary in 1943, served a three-year hitch as 
Navy chaplain during the war, and returned to his 
post after the war. He became executive secretary in 
1948. One closely associated with him in reviewing 
motion pictures recalled the intense concentration 
which he devoted to his task. R.LP. C.K. 
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Comments on the 
social teaching test 


A few comments on the entries in the AMERICA’s Asso- 
ciATES “Social Teaching Test for College Seniors,” after 
last week’s announcement of the winners, may be of 
some interest to the contestants and to Catholic college 
educators. 

A total of 28 colleges and universities participated. 
Sixteen of these were colleges for women; a dozen, 
colleges for men. By sex, the contestants were divided 
into 38 women and 29 men. Since the idea occurred 
to us rather late in the second semester, when college 
seniors are beside themselves with scholastic and social 
doings of one sort or another, we were encouraged no 
end by this remarkable response. It shows that at least 
a minority of our colleges and their students are study- 
ing Catholic social teaching with considerable zeal. 

The University of Detroit took top honors for num- 
ber of entries with 20. Ten of them came from male 
Arts and Sciences students; three from A & S coeds. 
Three Commerce and Finance students entered. Four 
U. of D. students named no dean. This fine showing 
resulted from the policy of special emphasis on Catho- 
lic political and social teaching adopted by Detroit 
some time ago. The course is given by Dr. Tibor Payzs. 

Loretto Heights of Denver, a much smaller institu- 
tion, led the women’s colleges with 9 entrants. Our 
Lady of the Elms of Chicopee, Mass., and Rosary of 
Buffalo entered 4 each; St. Teresa of Winona, Minn., 
3; and Alverno of Milwaukee, 2. 

The rest all entered one contestant each. By geo- 
graphical areas, they were: East—Albertus Magnus of 
New Haven, Conn., Mt. Mercy of Pittsburgh, Nazareth 
of Rochester, Rosary Hill of Buffalo, among women’s 
colleges; and Belmont Abbey of Belmont, N. C., Catho- 
lic University of Washington, Don Bosco College of 
Newton, N. J., and St. John’s of Brooklyn among the 
men’s. The Middle West was represented by Briar 
Cliff of Sioux City, Iowa, Fontbonne and Webster, 
both of St. Louis, Mt. St. Mary of Milwaukee, Mun- 
delein of Chicago and St. Catherine of St. Paul, for 
the women’s colleges; and Duns Scotus and Sacred 
Heart, both of them Detroit seminaries, St. Benedict’s 
of Atchison, Kansas, St. Francis Seminary of Mil- 
waukee, St. Francis of Burlington, Wis., and the 
University of Dayton, for the men’s. 

Mt. St. Mary’s and Loyola University, both of Los 
Angeles, entered from the Far West. We had one 
foreign entry: St. Francis Xavier of Antigonish, N. S. 

In general, the contestants used very good sources. 
Our Bishops Speak and Principles for Peace (both 
Bruce) were frequently cited. Rev. Raymond J. Mil- 
ler’s Forty Years After (Radio Replies Press, St. Paul), 
Rev. John F; Cronin’s Catholic Social Principles, Vol. 
II of Rev. Joseph Husslein’s Social Wellsprings, Guido 
Gonella’s A World to Reconstruct (all Bruce) and 
Rev. Francis J. Powers’ Papal Pronouncements on the 
Political Order (Newman) proved highly useful. 
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The most frequently cited source, we are happy to 
report, was the Catholic Mind. The bound sets of en- 
cyclicals issued by the Paulist and Sunday Visitor 
presses came in very handy. One contestant used 
Documentation Catholique (5, rue Bayard, Paris 8°). 
No doubt many were helped by Sister M. Claudia’s 
1952 Guide to the Documents of Pius XII (Newman). 
The authors, editors and publishers of these works have 
made it easy to study Catholic social teaching. 


Air Force cutbacks 


When it comes to evaluating the complex claims and 
counter-claims about what this country needs for its 
national and international defense requirements, this 
Review claims no special competence. This circum- 
stance, however, nowise diminishes the necessity of 
our calling attention to the issues involved. 

Certain propositions, of course, are obvious. We are 
the wealthiest, most productive nation in the world. 
We are the only hope and chief bulwark of freedom. 
We should therefore be the last to cry “uncle” when 
the costs of our defense program hurt. Whether we 
fulfil our role well or ill, it is going to cost us a fearful 
lot of money. What we should all want is to fulfil it 
well, at the lowest reasonable cost. 

Right now two powerful groups are at loggerheads 
over what we need. One group, consisting of the 
businessmen and economy-minded Congressmen dom- 
inating the Administration, insists that we can safely 
cut the 1954 Truman defense requests by over $5 
billion and achieve even: better results than were 
planned. This group, which has always opposed high 
taxes and unbalanced budgets as the major threat to 
our well-being, has won the support of the President. 
The other group, consisting of the top military and 
civilian experts who planned the Truman budget, 
express great alarm over the Eisenhower defense cuts. 

The big fight is over the Air Force, which has been 
reduced from $16.8 to $11.7 billion in proposed appro- 
priations and from 143 to 120 air wings as its goal. 
The Administration argues: 1) that it is “foolish and 
dangerous” to regard any numerical defense buildup 
as the “absolute minimum”; 2) that it is equally 
“foolish” to set a target date when we must be ready 
for an enemy attack on this country; 3) and that it 
will deliver planes already appropriated for faster than 
its predecessor. In Minneapolis on June 10 the Presi- 
dent vigorously defended his defense program. 

The experienced military and civilian experts who 
planned the Truman defense program simply deny 
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propositions 1 and 2. They argue that what is really 
“foolish and dangerous” is to fail to settle on specific 
defense needs and on the specific period of maximum 
danger of attack. They insist that 120 air wings cannot 
defend this country and aid our allies abroad (General 
Ridgway has declared NATO very weak in the air) 
and that what is undeniable is that 120 wings cannot 
provide as much air power as 143 wings. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, retiring Air Force Chief, 
has testified: “The . . . administrative and fiscal actions 
of the last few months [have caused great] uncer- 
tainty and confusion in the Air Force . . .” Air Secre- 
tary Talbott’s confession—“I wish I knew for sure who 
made the decision” to cut the Air Force budget—is 
not very reassuring. Defense Secretary Wilson’s testi- 
mony last week failed to allay doubts. 

The Administration suggests that its defense budget 
will be gone over by the new Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
If their estimates do not back up their predecessors’ 
many people will be much surprised. 


““Short-sighted businessmen” 


Only rarely does the conservative New York Times 
lecture businessmen in the same Dutch-uncle tone it 
customarily reserves for economically unenlightened 
workers and farmers. When it does admonish them, 
therefore, as happened on June 6, management men 
ought to sit up and pay strict attention. They can be 
sure that the Times has their welfare tenderly at heart. 


What moved the Times to remonstrance and exhor- - 


tation was the opposition of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to the President’s request for a six-month exten- 
sion of the excess profits tax. Though the Times is 
just as strong and partial in its dislike for EPT as is 
the average businessman, it was shocked by the ada- 
mant stand of these two leading business groups. Their 
opposition, it said, “betrays disappointing shortsighted- 
ness and lack of statesmanship.” Pleading with the 
NAM and the Chamber of Commerce to look beyond 
their noses, the Times warned: 


For twenty years American industrial and busi- 
ness leaders have complained that they had too 
little influence in Government. They can make 
that complaint no longer. The least that can be 
expected of the spokesmen for America’s great 
business community is that they demonstrate 
the statesmanship and the sense of responsibility 
demanded by the task ahead. 


The Times is saying no more than businessmen them- 
selves have been saying these past several months. 
They recognize that, for better or worse, the business 
community has become identified with the party now 
in power. For the achievements of the Eisenhower 
Administration and the GOP-dominated Congress— 
which they worked so hard and at such enormous ex- 
pense to elect—businessmen can claim a substantial 
share of the credit. By the same token they must also 
shoulder its shortcomings and failures. 
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Up till now many businessmen seem not to have 
grasped the full implications of their political victory. 
Indiana’s Senator Capehart, in the course of the Senate 
debate last month on a bill giving the President power 
to freeze the economy in the event of war or grave 
emergency, made it clear that, in his opinion, the same 
is true of his colleagues in Congress. After the bill had 
been emasculated, Mr. Capehart said: 


I apologize if my remarks have become a little 
heated, but I do not believe the Republican party 
is accepting its responsibility. I do not believe that 
we have as yet realized that we are in control of 


the Government. 
Perhaps it is that lack of realization, born of twenty 
years of frustration in opposition, which is preventing 
many businessmen from giving the Administration the 
support it needs and to which it is entitled. 


Freedom from religion 
in Titoland 


The Yugoslav Parliament recently approved a law 
defining the rights and status of religious denomina- 
tions (Am. 3/7, p. 615-6). Efforts were made at that 
time and earlier to depict its provisions as a gesture 
of conciliation toward religion. What the Communists 
themselves really think about this law, however, has 
now become known through an article published in 
the February-March number of the Communist, organ 
of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. 

The article is a call to renew the struggle against 
“backwardness and superstition.” Referring to the 
law (then in draft form), its author rejects the pro- 
tests of some comrades that its provisions might aid 
religion. Such persons, he says, have been misled by 
“the propaganda of some hostile elements who pretend 
that we are more and more giving in to the pressure 
exerted by the Western Powers (America) and that 
we are slowly returning to the old regime.” 

The law, he says, is but the codification of the 
de facto situation established by the Communists, 
tending to uproot the superstition of religion. The 
Communist revolution, “by separating Church from 
State and school, has laid down the conditions for a 
favorable development of this process of withdrawing 
the masses from religious influence.” 

At the same time, the writer rejoiced that the party 
members who had interpreted the freedom of con- 


science and religion clauses of the Constitution as | 


inhibiting attacks upon “superstition,” now know 

better: 
It has now become clear to them that, after all, 
the fight against religion not only does not inter- 
fere with the religious freedom guaranteed by our 
Constitution, but that, on the contrary, the con- 
science of the masses, once it is freed fromm the 
dead weight of mysticism, is freer and purer. 


This is routine Marxist double-talk: their freedom of 
religion really means freedom from religon. 
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Legal control 
of lobbying 





Robert F. Drinan 





On MARCH 9, 1958 the U. S. Supreme Court 
completed the judicial shredding of the Federal Lob- 
bying Act of 1946. In a unanimous decision the highest 
court of the land ruled that Congress had no right 
to compel the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment to disclose the names of its beneficiaries. This 
decision completes the work of two rulings by lower 
courts which held that certain sections of the Lobby- 
ing Act contravened the Constitution. All in all, the 
Lobbying Act is now virtually ineffective and un- 
enforceable. It is indeed most unfortunate that the 
small but not inconsiderable control which Congress 
had over lobbyists should evanesce at this time when 
new and powerful pressure groups are working directly 
and indirectly to influence national policy. 

The whole problem of lobbying, as difficult as it 
is delicate, is now once again squarely before Congress. 
That the pressures exerted by special-interest groups 
present a moral problem is pretty obvious. The 1950 
Social Justice Statement of the Australian hierarchy 
put it this way: 


Employers’ associations, trade unions, profes- 
sional associations, trusts, combines, cartels, or- 
ganizations of farmers . . . have come to wield 
an immense power, so that their decisions not 
only affect the lives of their own members but are 
the intimate concern of every section of the com- 
munity and even of the citizens of the other lands. 


Lossyinc: AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


Can the vast power and influence of pressure groups 


be legally guided and controlled? It has been the 
conviction of State and Federal jurists of the last 
three decades that this power can be at least regu- 
lated with some degree of success. When Sen. Robert 
M. La Follette Jr. finally pushed through the Federal 
Lobbying Act of 1946, he patterned his statute after 
some twenty State ordinances concerning the regula- 
tion of lobbyists. These laws, designed principally to 
identify the agents of the railroad, utility and farm 
blocs, were based on the premise that lobbying by 
an admittedly special-interest group was not only con- 
stitutional but perhaps even desirable. The only aim 
of the State lobbying laws was to compel the full 
identification of professional lobbyists and make pub- 
lic the sources of their compensation. 

The Federal Lobbying Act, passed as a part of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, duplicated 
the State lobbying philosophy. It sought to obtain 
complete disclosure of the purposes and finances of 
all nongovernment groups seeking to influence national 


The author, known to our readers for the past eight 
years as Mr. Drinan, S.J., will, un June 20, the date 
of this issue, become Father Drinan. He will be or- 
dained at Weston College, Mass. To his sacerdotal 
qualifications he adds the legal qualification of being 
a member of the District of Columbia bar. We wish 
him many fruitful years in the priesthood and many 
more appearances in AMERICA’S pages. 


legislation. The purpose of the act was not to restrain 
such activity but only to throw the spotlight of pub- 
licity on the professional representatives of vested in- 
terests. The Lobbying Act, unfortunately, was never 
adequately discussed before its enactment, nor was 
it carefully drafted. This lack of care is probably the 
reason why the act is now a judicial shambles. 

The ambiguity of the Lobbying Act, the neglect 
of its enforcement, the lack of interest on the part 
of Congress and a number of other factors preclude 
any judgment on how effective a lobbying law of this 
kind might be under better circumstances. The late 
Rep. Frank Buchanan (D., Pa.) conducted an investi- 
gation of the defects of the Lobbying Act and the 
possibilities of framing a more effective Federal law 
to regulate lobbying. His committee’s report was re- 
leased on October 21, 1950. ( An accurate and balanced 
account of the history and achievements of the 
Buchanan Committee can be seen in a book by Karl 
Schriftgiesser, Lobbyists: The Art and Business of 
Influencing Lawmakers. Little, Brown, 1951.) 

The ten volumes of the Buchanan hearings present 
us with an unparalleled opportunity to study the for- 
mation of public opinion in the United States. The 
committee concentrated especially on those groups 
which seek to influence legislation indirectly. It was 
shown that these organizations frequently and ad- 
mittedly create or destroy public opinion on contro- 
versial issues by the expenditure of vast sums of money. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, spent three million dollars to defeat the Office 
of Price Administration in 1946. Other organizations 
of a similar nature purport to be strictly educational 
institutions and do not register under the Lobbying 
Act lest they lose their tax-exempt status. Yet they 
propagandize for certain economic reforms in a way 
that could hardly be classed as completely objective. 
The Buchanan Committee made detailed studies of 
two such organizations—the Public Affairs Institute 
and the Foundation for Economic Education. It was 
the conclusion of the investigating committee that 
groups of his type should definitely register under 
the Lobbying Act, even though their scope may be 
broader than what is usually conceived as that of 
the professional lobbyist. 

The recommendations of the Buchanan Committee 
were more moderate than those of the political ex- 
perts who had testified before it. In general, the com- 
mittee urged a tighter enforcement of the lobbying 
law, a clarification of the meaning of the law’s opera- 
tive word “lobbying,” a simplification of the registra- 
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tion procedures, the outlawing of lobbying for a fee 
contingent upon success, and the removal of the pen- 
alty by which those found guilty of violating the law 
are deprived for three years of their right to petition 
Congress. But most especially the Buchanan Com- 
mittee urged the greatest publicity for the informa- 
tion obtained through the Lobbying Act’s operation. 


THe Courts Vow THE LoBByING ACT 


The Buchanan Committee was, ironically enough, 
the agency which supplied one of the test cases 
for the Lobbying Act. The committee . 
was responsible for the indictment of / y , 4 
Edward A. Rumely for refusing to dis- 
close the names of the contributors to 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, a well-financed, conservative - 
educational group of which Mr. Rumely |! 
was an officer. The CCG won its case, - 
as we have noted. 

The case which actually elicited the 
decision most damaging to the Lobby- 
ing Act, however, was that brought by 
the NAM to enjoin the Government 
from enforcing the Lobbying Act in its 
regard. In granting the requested in- 
junction, a three-judge Federal court 
on March 17, 1952 ruled that the 
Lobbying Act’s attempt to control any 
direct or indirect influence supplied a standard of 
guilt far too vague and unascertainable to be consti- 


tutional. The court held, besides, that the requirement . 


of registration of persons whose “principal purpose” 
was lobbying was also void, since it did not make clear 
to whom precisely it was supposed to apply. The with- 
drawing for three years of the right to petition Con- 
gress from lobbyists who failed to register was also 
declared unconstitutional. For technical reasons this 
decision never reached the Supreme Court; the NAM 
decision therefore expresses the current law on the 
Lobbying Act. 

Another decision of a Federal court on January 30, 
1953 ruled that the Lobbying Act’s registration re- 
quirements were invalid on constitutional grounds. 
The Supreme Court holding of March 9, 1953, avoid- 
ing the constitutional question of whether the Lobby- 
ing Act was an invasion of freedom of speech, said 
only that the Buchanan Committee exceeded its in- 
vestigative authority. But vigorous concurring opinions 
indicated that the Supreme Court would look closely 
at a lobbying law alleged to be in violation of the 
First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of speech. 


A PROBLEM For CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERTS 


The present Congress is faced, then, with the task 
of rethinking and restating a reasonable and enforce- 
able law to regulate lobbying on the national level. 
The task is about as thorny as any problem confront- 
ing our Federal lawmakers. It is a problem about 
which Congressmen themselves can supply the best 
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evidence. One of the aims of the Lobbying Act was 
to provide the nation’s legislators with facts on the 
background and finances of those who seek to in- 
fluence them. Hence it is the Congressmen who should 
testify about what assistance, if any, the Lobbying 
Act of 1946 brought them. 

Political experts should also come forward with 
the conclusions of their studies of the origins and 
backgrounds of existing legislation. Facts should be 
available on the power and policies of the innumerable 
special-interest groups working in one of the capital's 
_ most lucrative professions. The Bu- 
“—~ chanan hearings have scarcely shown 
—~ us the peak of the iceberg that is the 
~ power of private interest dictating pub- 
lic policy. 

It is extremely important that consti- 
tutional experts and skilled legislative 
draftsmen should examine the prob- 
— lem of lobbying in order to discover 
some apt formula by which to identify 
[B pressure groups without restricting their 
constitutional right to freedom of 
speech and their privilege to petition 
’ Congress. Compulsory registration of 

i i professional lobbying organizations 

iM Me would not of itself seem to contravene 
_JA\_..\.— the Constitution. But any restriction 
beyond mere registration should be 
examined carefully for fatal constitutional defects. 
Again, a re-evaluation of precisely what type of organ- 
ization is a “lobby” is in order. 

Perhaps two separate laws should be devised—one 
for the professed agents of groups like labor, industry 
and the agricultural interests, another for the repre- 
sentatives of those tax-exempt “educational” organiza- 
tions which distribute a vast amount of literature 
portraying one side of complex public questions. 
Although no one doubts that these groups have a 
constitutional right to distribute any type of non- 
libelous literature which may fit into their ideological 
scheme, yet it seems only fair that the public should 
know something about how they are financed. 

The delicate problem involved in the drafting of 
a constitutional lobbying law offers an occasion when 
one would like to see in our Federal legislative-judicial 
set-up an arrangement which is in effect in some 
States, by which the judiciary offers an advisory 
opinion on the constitutionality of a law prior to its 
enactment. In the absence of such a provision, those 
entrusted with the rewriting of the lobbying law 
must proceed by trial and error. But even the most 
careful drafting and the most complete foresight may 
not be enough to guarantee the approval of a Supreme 
Court unusually sensitive to any limitation on freedom 
of speech. A new lobbying act will also have to stand 
up to the fire of the lobbyists’ adroit counsel. 

All of these difficulties prove that we need a new 
lobbying law. Its enactment should be placed high 
on the agenda of the Eighty-Third Congress. 
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Agreement on PW’s 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Wis THE HOURLY-EXPECTED signing of an 
armistice, the UN will have accomplished its primary 
objective in fighting the Korean war. It will have 
repelled the wanton aggression of June 25, 1950 when 
the army of the People’s Republic of North Korea 
stormed southward over the Thirty-eighth Parallel in 
its ill-fated coup to unite Korea under the Red flag. 
Whether or not in signing a negotiated truce the UN 
must be said to have forfeited its long-range deter- 
mination to unify the peninsula by the peaceful, politi- 
cal means to which it committed itself as early as 
November 14, 1947, must await further analysis, in 
a separate article, of the UN resolutions of June 27 
and October 4, 1950. These resolutions authorized, 
first, armed resistance to the North Korean attack and 
then, later, when complete victory seemed to be within 
reach, General MacArthur’s advance towards the Yalu. 

An armistice in Korea seems only a breath away 
because the UN and enemy delegates have finally 
reached agreement on the question of voluntary re- 
patriation of those PW’s who have refused to return 
behind the Iron Curtain. This is the issue which, pur- 
portedly, has been the last major stumbling block to 
the signing of a truce. On June 8 the negotiators at 
Panmunjem affixed their signatures to the plan pro- 
posed by the UN. In summary these are its terms. 

1, Within two months after an armistice is signed 
both sides shall hand over all prisoners who desire 
repatriation. 

2. The belligerents shall request Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India to form a 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission to take 
custody in Korea of those prisoners who refuse repatri- 
ation. Representatives of both sides shall be per- 
mitted to observe the operations of the commission. 

3. India alone (to be umpire, in accordance with 
Article 182 of the Geneva Convention, and chairman 
of the Repatriation Commission) shall bring in armed 
forces to guard the prisoners and assist the commission 
in carrying out its functions. 

4. Force or threat of force shall not be used to 
coerce recalcitrant prisoners to return home. 

5. Prisoners who refuse repatriation shall be given 
over to the Repatriation Commission within sixty days 
after the signing of an armistice. 

6. Within ninety days after the Repatriation Com- 
mission takes custody of the PW’s, the belligerents 
may send representatives to explain their rights to 
the prisoners and to “inform them of their full freedom 
to return home to lead a peaceful life.” Prisoners shall 
be free to make representations to the commission. 





Fr, Kearney, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 


7. Any prisoner who, while in its custody, desires 
repatriation shall make application to the commission. 
The validity of the request shall be determined by a 
majority vote of the members of the NNRC. 

8. If at the end of ninety days there are still PW’s 
who refuse to exercise their right of repatriation, their 
cases shall be submitted to the political conference 
recommended to be convened in Paragraph 60 of the 
draft armistice agreement (full text not yet published 
as of this writing). 

9. If after sixty days the political conference fails 
to arrive at a decision on these cases, the NNRC shall 
“declare the relief from prisoner-of-war status to 
civilian status of any prisoners of war who have not 
exercised their right to be repatriated.” 

10. Thereafter those who choose to go to neutral 
nations will be assisted by the Repatriation Commis- 
sion and the Red Cross Society of India. If at some 
future date they desire to return to their fatherlands, 
the authorities of the localities where they are shall 
be responsible for assisting them. 

1l. The belligerents shall provide logistical support 
for the personnel of the Repatriation Commission on 
an equal basis. They shall also provide transportation, 
housing, communications, etc., to the representatives 
of the other side engaged in explaining their rights 
to the prisoners. Such services will be given on a 
reimbursable basis. 

The mere fact that the Communists have signed such 
an agreement amounts to a victory for UN patience 
and persistence in upholding the principle of voluntary 
repatriation. As it stands, it closely resembles the 
Indian resolution endorsed 54 to 5 by the UN General 
Assembly last fall (Am. 6/6, pp. 274-5). 

The truce talks broke down and recessed last De- 
cember 15 for four months because the Reds cate- 
gorically rejected India’s proposals. Soviet delegate 
Andrei Vishinsky had shattered all hope for its unani- 
mous acceptance in the UN by characterizing the 
speech of India’s V. K. Krishna Menon, who had pre- 
sented it, as “pathetic,” “ludicrous,” “false” and 
“spurious.” 

At that time America remarked (12/13/52, p. 294) 
that, if both sides were eventually confronted with 
the danger of a greatly expanded war, the Reds might 
conceivably find the Indian resolution the best way 
out. For reasons known only to the ruling circles 
behind the Iron Curtain, they have now penned their 
signature to what is substantially the same as the 
Indian resolution. 

If anything, the present agreement is even more 
protective of the principle of voluntary repatriation. 
India would have handed the custody of those pri- 
soners refusing repatriation over to the UN, had the 
post-truce political conference failed to come to a 
decision on their ultimate disposition. They might have 
been subject to interminable detention while the 
General Assembly debated their fate. As the situation 
now stands, if the political conference fails to arrive 
at a solution after thirty days of discussion, they auto- 
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matically become free to return to civilian life in a 
country of their own choosing. 

Furthermore, as opposed to the Communist plan 
presented at the renewed truce talks last May 16, the 
prisoners are safeguarded from subtle forms of coer- 
cion. The agreement imposes a time limit on debate 
for both the Repatriation Commission and the post- 
truce political conference. Prisoners who refuse to 
exercise their right of repatriation will remain in their 
unhappy state for four months at the most after the 
commission takes over. UN observers will watch the 
operations of the commission and keep a close eye 


on the Communist “persuaders.” With India alone 
authorized to bring in armed guards, there will be no 
Polish and Czech troops to instill fear into the minds 
of the prisoners. 

The ideal application of the principle of voluntary 
repatriation would, of course, have been the immedi- 
ate release of all balky PW’s. An armistice on that 
basis would have been too much to hope for. As it is, 
we have the next best thing: an agreement, carefully 
worded, providing the utmost in protection of the 
PW’s and guaranteeing eventual freedom to those who 
desperately crave it. 





Will India fall 
to the Communists? 


Prem Kumar 








Tue CHINESE ANNEXATION of Tibet in 1951-52 
put a Communist State on India’s border. In the Re- 
public of India’s first general election, held January- 
February, 1952, the Communist party scored unex- 
pected successes. The threat of communism is by no 
means an academic affair these days in India. 

The Red tide is spreading. How long will it be 


before it swallows India as it has swept over China? . 


And if India goes Communist, will it be by the bullet 
or the ballot, by internal revolution or external aggres- 
sion, or both? 

These are life-and-death questions that must be 
faced and answered by everyone who has the future 
of the country at heart. 

There had been, till the Tibet débacle and the 
elections provided a rude awakening, a strange com- 
placency, conscious or unconscious, on the part of 
those who should know better toward the full nature 
and extent of the Communist challenge. This blind- 
ness of India’s leaders and of a large section of her 
people to the menace of communism sprang mainly 
from their conviction that India was spiritually and 
nationally immune to the Communist virus. This point 
of view was admirably expressed by Jai Prakash Na- 
rain, general secretary of the Socialist party, in a 
report published shortly after the Indian Communist 
leaders had, in February, 1952, publicly declared the 
abandonment of a policy of terrorism in favor of one 
of peaceful reform: 


The changed strategy of India’s Communists 
seems to mean the substitution of the Chinese 
pattern in place of the classical Russian. Terrorist 
and violent activities will stop in urban areas, 
and the Communists are likely to follow a more 
respectable policy, and strive once again to win 
over the middle class. At the same time, in certain 
select areas, they are likely to concentrate, and 
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Prem Kumar is the pen-name of a native of India 
who is by profession an educator and by avocation 
a free-lance journalist and a student of political and 
social questions. His article comes with peculiar 
timeliness at a moment when the pending truce in 
Korea, with India as one of the proposed custodians 
of the prisoners of war, has raised the question of 
that country’s attitude toward communism. 


their violent activities are likely to be intensified 

to establish in some part of the country a Com- 

munist pocket. The method is bound to fail be- 
cause the Indian Republic is not only different 
from Czarist Russia but from the war-torn China. 

Here we have a Union Government whose writ 

runs from the Himalayas to the Cape. We have 

a central Army and no war lords. There is adult 

franchise, and opposition parties which do not 

openly embrace violence are allowed to flourish. 

Under such conditions, it would never be possible 

for a “Red India” pocket to be created, or for that 

pocket slowly to expand to the whole country. 
Mr. Narayan made out a plausible case, but the in- 
exorable logic of events has shown it to be vulnerable 
at many points. The fall of Tibet proved clearly that 
the “Chinese pattern” of communism is no different 
from the “classical Russian.” Indian Communist 
leaders, in Telangana and Hyderabad and other parts 
of India, have, when it suited their plan of campaign, 
shown themselves adept at the “classical Russian” 
pattern of strategy. Though they have temporarily 
abandoned it, they have suffered no change of heart. 
Further, the spectacular election successes of the 
Communist party in South India have created the 
necessary “Red Pockets” from which the Communists 
can hope to spread their sway over the whole of India. 

There are, besides, many other factors which Mr. 
Narayan failed to mention, factors that make commv- 
nism, in the late Sardar Patel’s words, “a mortal threat 
to the existence and security of the state.” 

To begin with, the Communist party, though 
officially banned in several States, has emerged from 
the elections as a force to be reckoned with. The 
prospects of its gathering more adherents, especially 
among the educated middle classes and the dis- 
affected, rootless slum dwellers in the large cities, 
are bright. The mass of the peasants, who form the 
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main bulwark against the Communist revolution, will 
perhaps continue to be comparatively unaffected. 
Being accustomed, however, to blindly obeying those 
in power, they would meekly fall into line if a Com- 
munist minority succeeded in seizing power. What 
is more dangerous is that the forgotten, frustrated, 
educated middle class is beginning to be increasingly 
drawn towards communism. This section of the popu- 
lation will form the hard core of the Communist revo- 
lution and provide its driving force and leadership. 

Indeed, the contemporary climate of opinion in 
India is favorable to the immediate spread of com- 
munism. The Republic faces the diffi- 
cult task of building itself up and of 
shaping a new nation almost from 
scratch. It is also, in common with 
other countries of the world, passing 
through a period of social, economic, 
moral and spiritual crisis which is the (2 
inevitable aftermath of war. “This is 
a generation,” stated the Indian Uni- 
versity Education Commission, “which 
knows how to doubt but not how to 
admire, much less to believe.” Though 
not wholly true, this indicates why the 
intellectual atmosphere in India is ripe 
for communism. Communism fills the 
vacuum in modern life and thought 
that has been created by the abandonment of old 
beliefs and traditions. This fact, more than any other, 
explains its appeal to modern Indian youth and to 
frustrated intellectuals who, in spite of all their agnosti- 
cism, have an inherent need to worship some God .. . 
even if it is to be the false god of the Communist state. 

The present social and economic condition of India 
will continue to provide, at least for the next five 
years, a favorable soil for the growth of the Com- 
munist weed. Communism thrives in conditions of 
unrest, misery, depression, poverty, ignorance and in- 
stability. It waxes strong where man is exploited by 
his fellows, and where those who are being exploited, 
be they factory workers or agricultural laborers, “have 
nothing to lose but their chains.” 

In the India of the immediate future, life, for the 
majority of its inhabitants, will continue to be insecure. 
Millions of people will continue to live a hand-to- 
mouth existence, not knowing where the next meal 
will come from. The gap between the haves and have- 
nots is not likely to be soon bridged. Capitalism and 
unrestricted individualism will still be rampant in 
the towns, where millions are the wage-slaves of the 
few. There is already abroad among the “dispossessed” 
in the towns and villages a growing sense of frustra- 
tion, uncertainty and discontent that is bound to 
grow during the exigencies of the next five years, 
and which may one day erupt with incalculable con- 
sequences, 

Communism professes to offer equality and security 
to all; it actually gives only the husks of both. But 
who could blame the masses if in their ignorance 








they decided to sacrifice their birthright of liberty 
for a roof over their heads and a full stomach? This 
danger, the climate of opinion and a blindness to 
the true nature of communism make a Red victory more 
than a mere possibility. When we remember, further- 
more, that communism depends not on numbers 
but on a small, disciplined, ruthless minority, the 
danger becomes increasingly grave. 

How then can the Communist tide be stopped from 
engulfing India as it has engulfed China and Tibet?. 
Aggression from abroad, should it come, can only be 
met by force; and India, supported by the armed 
forces of the United Nations, must be 
ready, willing and able to defend her 
native soil against foreign attack. This 
means the maintenance of a strong 
Army and Air Force, and increasing 
vigilance on her borders. Internally, 
* steps should be taken to suppress trea- 
sonable activities, by force if necessary. 

But force, while it may meet the 
immediate danger, is no ultimate pro- 
tection against internal or external com- 
munism. Force may succeed for a while, 
but communism will remain a poten- 
tial menace so long as the social and 
economic soil and the intellectual cli- 
mate in India remain favorable. As a 
long-term defense against it, the Congress party, which 
emerged from the elections as the main bulwark 
against the Communists, must immediately start imple- 
menting its constructive programs of reform. It must 
labor to provide a sufficiency of the necessities of life 
for the average man, and to create a healthy milieu in 
which it will be impossible for communism to flourish. 
Unrestricted capitalism, feudal land tenure, caste, nep- 
otism, black-marketing and corruption and all other 
forms of exploitation must be rooted out. Men should 
be guaranteed a family wage and an opportunity to 
amass enough private property to assure their eco- 
nomic and spiritual freedom. 

Last, and most important, there should be a re- 
thinking of the essentials of democracy, a reaffirmation 
of its spiritual basis and of all that is consequent upon 
it in human liberty and brotherhood. Religion must 
once more become a positive and dynamic element 
in the lives of individuals, and of the nation as a 
whole, and men must learn how to live together in 
peace. 

Communism is essentially a faith, a false, perverted 
faith it is true, but a faith nevertheless. It can ulti- 
mately be driven out only by a faith stronger and 
purer than itself—a faith in God and in the sanctity 
of the individual, a firm belief in man’s inalienable 
rights and in his duties to himself and his fellows. 
Such a faith has always been at the heart of Indian 
culture and life. It needs to be born anew, and re- 
invigorated in the hearts and lives of Indians. This 
is the final answer to communism. Once this faith 
is reborn, India will be safe. 
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Medieval drama 
in Catholic colleges 





Sister Mary Brideen McDonnell, R.S.M. 





This article aims to disclose the findings of a thesis, 
submitted to the University of Detroit, which received 
its stimulus from two articles in AMERICA. The first, 
by Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J.. (AM. 2/24/51) was 
a challenge to American Catholic colleges to prove 
their cultural heritage and dare to produce plays that 
savor of medieval days. Sister Julie, O.P., reiterated 
this provocative message (AM. 7/21/51) and offered 
suggestions to realize this objective. 

It is not exactly fitting to begin this survey of pro- 
ductions of medieval plays by American Catholic col- 
leges with the jubilant tones of “Alleluia! the medieval 
theatre is resurrected,” as did Fr. Gardiner in quoting 
Professor Gustav Cohen’s account of the French renais- 
sance by his players, the Théophiliens. Nor has there 
been a “break in the linkage or a dam in the stream” 
that would prevent Catholic America from enjoying 
and savoring these plays, as Fr. Gardiner had so feared. 

Questionnaires were mailed to every Catholic col- 
lege and university in the United States to ascertain 
what medieval dramas—miracle, cyclic or morality 
plays, either in the original or adapted and modern- 


ized, or plays written in imitation of the medieval 


spirit, bearing at least some of the characteristics of 
the miracle, cyclic or morality plays—had been pro- 
duced since 1933. This date was selected because it is 
a landmark in the history of medieval drama, being 
the publication year of Karl Young’s definitive treatise, 
The Drama of the Medieval Church. 

Some Catholic colleges in the United States have 
made use of their legacy from the Middle Ages and 
have emulated the activities of the Théophiliens. They 
have also found, as this study shows, inspiration in 
the work of modern playwrights, especially in the 
plays of Henri Ghéon. Like him, these Catholic drama- 
tists have refused to abandon their art to paganism. 
It may be said of them, as Marcus Goldman said, in 
the preface of St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, concerning the intrepid Ghéon: 


[They] refused to admit that, alone among the 
major forces which have shaped the lives of men, 
the Christian religion was to be perpetually ex- 
cluded from the stage, that though one might 
ask an actor to take the part of a Homeric hero 
or a Roman Emperor, one dared not ask him 
to represent a patriarch of the Old Testament 
or an apostle of the New, or a saint from the 
breviary. 
Of the 118 responses, 45 confessed that they had done 
nothing, and 73 said that they had produced one or 
more of these plays since 1933. Several stated that 
their colleges were recently established and that no 
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drama department had been organized. Others ad- 
mitted a “weakness in our drama department.” 


Of the cyclic plays, Second Shepherd's Play (Wake- 


field Cycle) was staged by more colleges than was 
any other of the cyclic plays. Everyman, the only 
morality play listed, was presented more than thirty 
times. The plays of Henri Ghéon weve the most 
popular of those written in imitation of the medieval 
spirit, with The Comedian presented by fifteen col- 
leges. The Tidings Brought to Mary, Christmas on the 
Village Square, Parade at the Devil's Bridge, and 
Murder in the Cathedral were the next favorites. 

Fr. Gardiner, in speaking of the rarity of medieval 
presentations, stated: “Revivals of medieval plays are 
certainly not unknown to U. S. Catholic colleges, but 
are they not, nine times out of ten, revivals, of Every- 
man and—Everyman?” A glance at the tabulated 
results of the questionnaire reveals that Everyman 
with its thirty presentations is out in front. However, 
some one hundred and eighty other productions were 
listed in the responses, vouching for the performance 
of a fairly large number of other presentations. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to re- 
mark that the absence of a widespread renaissance 
of medieval presentations may be traced to the fact 
that Catholic colleges do not teach special courses in 
medieval drama. Dr. George R. Coffman, American 
scholar with many years of experience in this field, 
states (Studies in Philology, XXVI, p. 419) that the 
one reason for the unpopularity of medieval drama 
lies in hurried study in undergraduate days, together 
with lack of knowledge of Middle English. This seems 
to be true in our Catholic colleges, as only six institu- 
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tions testified in the questionnaires that their curricu- | 
lums provided for special courses in medieval drama. | 


Of more value than the numbers are the comments 
that directors have made. First to be noted is that 
of Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D., of the College of Notre 


Dame of Maryland. In the Catholic Educational Re- | 


view (2/52) she quotes the following passage from Fr. 
Gardiner’s article: “If . . . our education is too far 
removed from the roots whence it sprang, there is... 
little to gain from any relatively minor effort like the 
resurrection of the medieval play.” Sister M. Maura 





Sister Mary Brideen McDonnell, R.S.M., is on the 
faculty of St. John’s School, Independence, Iowa. 
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took up the challenge of Fr. Gardiner and produced 
Rev. John W. Doyle’s translation of Adam, an Anglo- 
Norman play of the twelfth century, (Sydney, N.S.W.: 
Shakespeare Head Press, 1948), and found that “from 
our roots we are still nourished, that in our roots 
our strength may be found.” Her cast, after a few 
weeks of practice, developed their parts with due 
reverence and respect, and drew from their audience 
an expression of admiration and appreciation. She 
continues: “The college student of today will respond 
to his heritage, is sensitive to the faith of his fathers. 
And the members of the audience . . . too, accept the 
good tidings, are at ease with reality.” 

Nor is this attitude restricted to Maryland. From 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., there is an 
echoing of this favorable reception on the part of 
the students and also of the audience. Here, under 
the guidance of Sister Mary Madeleva, medieval 
drama has developed over a period of eighteen years. 
Concerning the productions of The Sacrifice of Isaac 
and The Miracle of Théophilus, Sister Madeleva 
writes: “The productions . . . were tremendously 
successful. In fact, I think we have not done anything 
more acceptable to our audiences here.” 

From all parts of the country favorable comments 
may be gleaned from the responses. The director of 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., notes that 
The Comedian and Zeal of Thy House were most 
successful, At Mt. St. Mary’s, Los Angeles, the director 
found the twentieth-century version of Everyman, 
written by Hugo Von Hoffmansthal and produced 
by Max Reinhart, such a great success that he intends 
to produce it again. The same note of optimism is 
found in the answer from Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, where Everyman was a “very successful pro- 
duction” and the “The Comedian met with surprising 
success.” 

At Barry College, Miami, Hilary Pepler’s Stations 
of the Cross in Mime, an excellent and challenging 
meditation, was well received. An all-girl cast there 
presented The Comedian very commendably, and the 
1952 presentation of Claudel’s The Tidings Brought 
to Mary was a “big success.” Brother Roger, F.S.C., 
of the Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn., 
states that St. Felix and His Potatoes, his first try, was 
gratifying. “We were well pleased. It certainly had 
our ‘pagans’ thinking when we entered it in a contest.” 
Edgar Kloten, then of Fordham University Theatre, 
remarked that The Comedian and Christmas on the 
Village Square were great successes. From St. Bene- 
dict’s, St. Joseph, Minn., comes the director’s message 
that Second Shepherds’ Play, as revised by Kai Jur- 
genson and Robert Shenkken (Fourteen Plays for the 
Church, Rutgers U. Press), was “delightful.” 

There were only two responses that were in dis- 
cordance with the general enthusiasm of directors all 
over the country. The first stated that not all the plays 
were well received; the other wrote: “Sentimentally 
we give it our attention, but practically it is not an 
interest-getter.” 


In addition to a study of the Théophiliens and an 
adaptation of the plays that are in their repertory, as 
Fr. Gardiner suggested, there is an abundance of 
other material available for drama directors to utilize. 
Catholic colleges have at their disposal not only the 
original plays but also modern adaptations and imita- 
tions. Several anthologies of modernized versions of 
cyclic, miracle and morality plays have been published. 

For practical purposes of staging, Kai Jurgenson 
and Robert Schenkken’s Fourteen Plays for the Church . 
is excellent. The book is quite complete, containing 
notes, music for the plays, information on the sources 
and directions for costuming and staging. B. S. Loomis 
and H. W. Wells have translated and modernized 
several plays in the attractive volume Representative 
Medieval and Tudor Plays (Sheed & Ward, 1942). 
Barrett H. Clark’s collection, World Drama ... An 
Anthology (1933), also has excellent modernization 
of a few plays of this type. 

Marcus S. Goldman and his wife, of the University 
of Illinois, by translating and publishing three plays 
by Henry Ghéon and four by his successor, Henri 
Brochet, have given valuable help to play producers 
who are interested in presenting drama in the spirit 
of the medieval ages. This book, St. Anne and the 
Gouty Rector and Other Plays (Longmans, Green, 
1950) is further commendable because the translators 
have actually tried out the productions before pub- 
lishing the book, and they have included valuable 
stage directions and suggestions for costuming. The 
Goldmans encourage amateurs to try the staging of 
Ghéon’s and Brochet’s plays, pointing out that imagi- 
nation, absolute sincerity and a sense of humor are 
the basis for effective acting of them. “One might add,” 
they continue, 


A sense of the presence of God, which is the 
very essence of these “Modern Miracles,” and 
which takes us back across the centuries to the 
great flowering of Christian faith in art, cathedral 
building, philosophy and drama in the Middle 
Ages. 


In conclusion, then, since 1933 certain playwrights 
have successfully adopted the medieval spirit, follow- 
ing such leaders as Henri Ghéon in France and Chris- 
topher Fry, T. S. Eliot, and Dorothy Sayers in Eng- 
land. Others like Father Doyle, Henry Wells and 
Roger Loomis, Kai Jurgenson and Robert Schenkken 
have published modernized versions of the original 
medieval productions. 

Futhermore, as Sister Mary Madeleva, Sister Mary 
Maura and others who have directed medieval pres- 
entations pointed out, Catholic students and Catholic 
audiences will accept them. The number of plays 
presented by Catholic colleges since 1933 was not 
overwhelmingly large, but the fact that they were 
a success and well received is the most important dis- 
covery that this research has disclosed. Other Catholic 
colleges should become aware of their cultural heri- 
tage from the medieval days, and then ponder the 
question, “Do we dare not produce medieval plays?” 
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Way to Christian renewal 





THE CHURCH TODAY: 
The Collected Writings of 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 





Fides Publishers. 371p. $4.75 


St. Augustine enunciated the conflict 
of the Two Cities. Never could he 
quite reconcile the City of God and 
the City of Man. We can best measure 
the stature of Emmanuel Cardinal Su- 
hard from the fact that where the 
Bishop of Hippo failed the Archbishop 
of Paris succeeded. These his seven 
pastorals could well bear the title, 
“The City of the God-Man.” They 
announce the Incarnation, which en- 
dures through time and space as the 
Word strives to give life to the full 
flesh of all creation. 

Cardinal Suhard answers ably all 
who object to the Church’s being 
“embodied in the temporal.” He de- 
nies that “embodying the Church 
would constitute a betrayal of the 
Kingdom of God, which is not of this 
world.” He insists that 


without “incarnation” the Church 
ceases to exist [a daring 
thought?], and that an attempt 
to deny man’s life “according to 
the flesh” ends in destroying the 
supernatural itself . as the 
messenger and an_ instrument 
which is “one with the redeem- 
ing Christ” of whom she [the 
Church] is the living incarnation, 
she owes it to herself to extend 
the benefits of redemption to the 
whole created world. Christ did 
not come to excommunicate the 
world but to baptize it in His 
blood. “The temporal is a wound- 
ed reality and it must be loved 
with a redeeming love.” 


“The Temporal... must be loved... .” 
again calls Augustine to mind as he 
vindicates against the Manicheans the 
goodness of matter. The Cardinal con- 
tends with those hyper-supernatural- 
ists, would-be confessors of the faith, 
who in violent reaction against the 
past century’s idolatry of matter would 
not go so far as to reassert the evil 
of matter, but who become neo-Man- 
icheans in regarding matter as con- 
taminated beyond redemption, too 
dirty even for the cleansing blood of 
Christ, soiling His Mystical Body by 
mere contact. ‘ 

For Cardinal Suhard, withdrawal 
from the realm of matter is a traitor- 
ous capitulation to the source prem- 
ise of God’s enemies—the postulate of 
the primacy of matter. To recapture 
the initiative for the dynamism of the 
spirit, he floods the chasm of Des- 
cartes’ dichotomy with the saving 
blood of Christ. 

And by matter we mean, of course, 
the Temporal, the City of Man: the 
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institutions of our complex society— 
the economy, the body politic, the 
family, the intellectual centers and 
information media, the arts, our social 
structures large and small. 

It is to Cardinal Suhard’s glory 
that he did not only philosophize; he 
implemented. As the administrator of 
an archdiocese of five million souls, 
as the spiritual father of fallen 
France, his very ideas for the incar- 
nation of Christ in la vie sociale be- 
came themselves incarnate in his own 
lifetime. 

Deliberately, prayerfully he shat- 
ters with Mosaic violence the image 
of the “sacristy priest” and sends the 
apostle forth into the desert of pagan 
France to bear witness to the Pres- 
ence of God. 

And the Cardinal charges his erst- 
while sacristy priests to concern them- 
selves with the formation of lay lead- 
ers who by competence and vocation 
bear the foremost challenge for re- 
storing the workaday world to Christ. 
This champion of the worker with 
fatherly concern for the whole family 
and with the breadth of genius re- 
states the role of the intellectual. 
Growth or Decline, the 1947 pastoral, 
has been called the Catholic intel- 
lectual’s Magna Charta. 

He affirms that the Church 


has no mission to solve directly 
technical problems. She recog- 
nizes the legitimate authority of 
competent authorities . . . Your 
research must bear first on pure 
truth and_ disinterested  sci- 
ence ... You must not involve 
any consideration of interest be 
it even apologetical in your work: 
you must seek what is. Your in- 
tegrity must only be equaled by 
your open-mindedness and your 
effective cooperation with all 
those believers and unbelievers 
who pursue the truth with all 
their soul. Do not hesitate to give 
yourself entirely to the joy of 
knowing, to your vocation of 
scholars. 


We need a biography of Cardinal 
Suhard. His sons throughout the com- 
munity of the West long to know him 
more intimately. We would like to 
hear the conversations which led to 
the formation of the priest-workmen, 
the consultations determining the 
esprit of their Lisieux seminary. From 
outside sources I know the priest- 
workmen number some ninety now. 


_ They live under a shroud, if not of 


secrecy, of non-publicity. Are we im- 
portunate in wanting an analytical 
report? 

There are so many things one would 
like to know. For example, what did 
the Cardinal and Abbé Michonneau 
talk about? What is the relation be- 
tween the institutional and the parish 
apostolate? Who were the Cardinal’s 
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consultors, critics, confidants? Were 
the pastorals written collegialiter? 

Most Rev. John Wright, Bishop of 
Worcester, in his admirable introduc. 
tion to this July selection of the Cath- 
olic Book Club draws several telling 
conclusions: 


Secularism here is inevitably 
destined to produce a parallel to 
the paganism there . .. The time 
of our testing is bound to come; 
many of us think it is closer than 
any of us would wish. When it 
comes we shall undoubtedly be 
found to have been blessed by 
God with Suhards in our own 
hierarchy and with apostolic 
souls in our laity; such is the 
mercy of God. 


Clergy and lay leaders will draw te- 
newed inspiration from The Church 





Today for battles present and future. | 
With the Vandals at his city gates, | 
Augustine proclaimed the collapse of { 
the old Roman world and planted the 
seeds of Christian society. With the 
neo-pagan totalitarians at his very 
doorstep, Cardinal Suhard points the 
way to the Christian renewal. He 
launches the new synthesis, laying for 
this social summa the twofold found 
tion of the Christian philosophy of 
work and the meaning of history—the 
Spirit vivifying matter and the Eternal 
measuring time. J. B. GREMILLION 








Conflict of civilizations 





THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST 





By Conrad Richter. Knopf. 17%. | 
$2.50 


Stories of white children taken cap | 


tive by the Indians have a place it 
the reading backgrounds of many ¢ | 
us. One of my favorites was Mar ! 
P. Wells Smith’s Boy Captive of Old 
Deerfield, which hovered around the ; 
edges of memory all the while I wa | 
reading Light in the Forest, especially | 
during the second reading. And evel | 
as the reader has grown up, s0 has 
the theme matured in the hands o | 
Conrad Richter. 
The story is simple enough. Trt | 
Son, a fifteen-year-old boy of th | 
Delawares, is forced to return to a 
existence as John Cameron Butler, t! 
the family from whom he had be 
captured at the age of four. True So 
is sullen and resentful, his India| 
stoicism barely concealing the will 
bewildered protest at being handet 
over by his beloved Indian  fathe 
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and his quiet, broad-smiling Indian 
mother. His journey with the soldiers 
is made easier by his cousin, Half 
Arrow, who brings messages from his 
father and accompanies him as far as 
possible on the road to Fort Pitt. 
The word “adjustment” has been 
ysed so glibly that it cannot bear the 
weight of the anguish and the con- 
fict which tear at the soul of this 
boy. He can find no bond with his 
merchant father, his invalid mother, 
nor with any of the white men, except 
his young brother, Gordie. The cus- 
toms of the whites are stifling. Their 
soldiers are foolish and treacherous. 
Their religion spells hypocrisy. Life 
in their midst is a denial of all free- 
dom. John Butler runs away when 
Half Arrow comes eventually to his 
home, but True Son discovers that he 
has become an enemy to the Dela- 
wares, even to his Indian father. 
Economy and beauty make The 
Light in the Forest a somewhat un- 
usual treat in reading. It is a well- 
paced adventure story; it evokes the 
feel of nature and the freedom of 
nature; it plumbs the depths of youth- 
ful misery with sympathetic precision, 
but without sentimentality. And, lest 
the reader miss the larger, deeper 
meaning of the book, the author makes 
a frank statement of purpose in a brief 
foreword. This is a book for reading, 
for savoring and for pondering. 
Mary Stack McNIFF 
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By Hodding Carter. Rinehart. 339p, 
$4 


Everybody, says Hodding Carter. 
“has heard of the Bilboes and Rankins 
of Mississippi, but not of the day-in 
and day-out efforts for justice on the 
part of Mississippi judges and justices, 
educators and legislators and sheriffs.” 
This topical autobiography of Mr. 
Southern Liberal is a bouncing anti- 
dote to such crass ignorance on the 
part of Northerners and a perpetual 
goad to complacent or overcautious 
Southerners. Neither Mississippi nor 
any other part of the South can easily 
stagnate while the lively editor of the 
Greenville Democrat-Times is bub- 
bling in its midst. 

Mr. Carter is a born storyteller, and 
fashions a swinging narrative of many 
well-known adventures in American 
journalism and politics: such as the 
tise and decline of New York's ill- 
fated liberal daily PM, which started 
with 400,000 subscribers but lost them 
steadily from then on; of the birth of 
Yank and Stars and Stripes during 
World War II, and of the empire of 


Huey Long. Of the latter Mr. Carter 
warningly observes: 


He spoke for objectives that 
we, the a men and women 
of Louisiana, had dreamed of in 
our dreaming days; but his voice 
was the voice of the soul’s de- 
stroyer.... 

The objecting minority had be- 
lieved well before the spring and 
summer of 1935 that Long had 
done all that needed to be done 
or that even he would want to do 
to make Louisiana his. But in that 
nightmarish year, which ended 
almost inevitably in his murder, 
we found out that self-govern- 
ment could be made completely 
to disappear in a State of the 
American Union. 


The author resents, as he has a right 
to resent, conventional pictures of the 
South as a hopeless land of race-bait- 
ers and social reactionaries, and he 
has learned by disagreeable experi- 
ence how skilfully Communist ele- 
ments can utilize just such language 
in order to confuse and divide the 
forces making for genuine social prog- 
ress. He is the enthusiastic witness for 
the emerging new South and the new 
Negro’s capacity to contribute to it. 
He wars upon certain signs of preju- 
dice, such as the notion that people 
can keep their self-respect if refused 
the courtesy of “Mr.” and “Mrs.” 


However, his tempered iconoclasm 
would be more convincing if he were 
not still somewhat confused on a 
couple of points. He seems still to 
labor under the impression that the 
main reason why Negroes have been 
subjected to compulsory segregation 
in this country is the sex motive: a 
mysterious “folk decision of Western 
man.” A much simpler explanation 
would seem to be that segregation, . 
where enforced, is simply the con- 
tinuance of the old master-servant 
pattern, the idea of keeping certain 
people in their “place,” and that the 
sex idea has been largely rationalized 
and emotionalized as a justification. 

Also one is a bit surprised to see so 
knowledgeable a person stating that 
the legal prohibition of employment 
discrimination would “compel” an em- 
ployer to hire a Negro—or anyone else 
for that matter. Such a legal prohibi- 
tion does not “compel” any such thing. 
It merely prohibits a type of action 
which is clearly against the moral law 
and contrary to that spirit of democ- 
racy of which Mr. Carter is a whole- 
hearted protagonist. 

He does a good job of demolishing 
the big straw man of present-day 
lynch terror in the South; but his 
elaborate irony somewhat misses the 
point, since the heart of the lynch 
terror was not so much the actual 
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“In a few pages, this little book 
teaches us more about St. Ignatius 
and his work than many large tomes. 
The result is a living and singularly 
attractive likeness of the founder of 
the Jesuits. Every stroke is based on 
the most reliable historical sources 
... and explains the real secret of the 
Society of Jesus, its power and its 
failures. . . . This remarkably well- 
organized and pithy synthesis illus- 
trates the ideal of greatness and 
humility Ignatius instilled in his fol- 
lowers. . .. Nowhere can anyone who 
wishes to penetrate deeply into the 
‘secret of the Jesuits’ do better than 
in this invaluable book.”—Revue 
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violence of the crime as its total un- 
predictability. Where it prevailed, no 
Negro, however respectable, could 
feel secure. The fine work of the new 
South lies precisely in the building up 
of that security. 

The author, incidentally, pays an 
eloquent and apparently deeply felt 
tribute to the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, the fruit of a laymen’s 
retreat which he made under Rev. 
Edward A. Sheridan, S.J., at Pass 
Christian, Miss. Let’s congratulate 
Hodding Carter on giving us a first- 
rate personal story. 

Joun LAFARGE 





MAJOR VOICES IN AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY 





By David Wesley Soper. Westminster. 
217p. $3.50 


Incontestably, this small book pro- 
vides the best nontechnical introduc- 
tion to and exposition of the chief 
doctrinal influences at work these days 
within American Protestantism: Ed- 
win Lewis, Nels Ferré, Paul Tillich, 
Robert Calhoun and the _ brothers 
Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr. 

A chapter is devoted to each, writ- 
ten con amore and yet with excellent 
objectivity and clearness so that even 
the uninitiated may get a fair grasp 
of systems so.diverse and difficult as 
these. And even he who runs may 
now read the basic theological defi- 
ciency common to them all: the orien- 
tation of thought away from the data 
of revelation. ELMER O’Brien, S.]. 





Rev. J. B. GREMILLION is pas- 
tor of St. Joseph’s Church, 

Shreveport, La. 

Mary S. McNirF also reviews 
for the Boston Pilot. 

Rev. ELmMer O’Brien, S.J., is 
professor of dogmatic theol- 
ogy at the Jesuit Seminary, 
Toronto. 
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“But Jesus said to Simon, Do not be 
afraid; henceforth thou shalt be a 
fisher of men” (Luke 5:10; Gospel 
for fourth Sunday after Pentecost). 


On the exciting day which St. Luke 
describes in the Gospel of the fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost two miracles 
took - of which the less important 
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was the great catch of fish. The really 
stupendous miracle that day was no} 
that some fishermen suddenly caught 
a lot of fish. It was that some fisher. 
men suddenly became fishers of men, 

Christ’s disciples were very much 
astonished at the unlikely haul of fish 


they found in their nets but, as the 


years passed, and they grew in wis. 
dom and holiness and the Holy Spirit, 
they surely came to marvel much more 
truly at the unlikely vocation they had 





heard in their ears and found in thei 


hearts. Divine vocation is always as. | 


tonishing, always rather unlikely, al. | 
ways a shade miraculous—especially 
for the one who has it. = 

In connection with the marvel of | 
vocation in our day there exists 2 
very curious problem which ought to | 
receive considerably more attention 
than it does. The problem is this: why 
is it that Catholic parents generally 
are so delighted with one vocation and 
so shocked at another? Why are 
people so proud and happy when 
Jimmy says he wants to be a priest, 
and so alarmed and hostile when 
Janie says she wants to be a nun? 
Anyone who wishes may, of course, } 
deny the fact, but it will not be any. | 
one who has dealt with young people 
in the matter of vocation. Parental op- 
position is almost certainly not the 
chief reason why vocation seems to be 
so much rarer among Catholic girls 
than among Catholic boys, but it is 
emphatically a factor in a very w- 
happy contemporary puzzle. 

If we begin to inquire why Catholic 
parents will sometimes invoke the 
most melodramatic methods in order 








to keep daughter out of the convent, 
we must at once sharply distinguish | 
between the alleged and the real rea. | 
sons for such odd behavior. The al: | 
leged reasons are roughly two. First, | 
parents object to the convent because, | 
they say, convent life is too hard; and | 
they point triumphantly to the ob- | 
vious fact that the life of a Sister is | 
far more difficult than the life of ¢ | 
priest. Such naiveté is touching, but it | 
tends to pall. Apparently there are | 
simple souls who have not yet dis | 
covered that in this vale of tears the | 
life of woman is always harder than | 
the life of man. 
The second objection is the one 
which more usually comes first: The | 
girl who wishes to enter the convent | 
is invariably too young to know whit | 
she is doing. Exactly why a Catholic | 
boy of the same age knows perfect) 
well what he is doing when he stalks 
off to the seminary, or why the gi! 
herself, helpless child that she is, 8 
yet old enough to go steady or choose 
a college course or apply for a fail) 
responsible job—such pertinent ques 
tions we wearily leave to shrewder ob- 
servers of contemporary Catholic 
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mores. It’s all much too depressing. 

The real parental reasons for pre- 
venting a girl from running off with 
Christ are simple and clear, if not 
edifying. They are selfishness and lack 
of supernatural faith, Parents invari- 
ably have better luck in attempting 
torun the lives of their daughters than 
they do when they try the same shen- 
anigan with the lives of their sons. 
Parental selfishness is usually neutral- 
ized by the hearty selfishness of the 
young male of the species. The lack 
of faith is readily detected in the 
whole natural rather than supernat- 
ural attitude toward vocation. To have 
a priest in the family is a distinction 
by any standard, and easily puts us 
one up on the neighbors. But you can’t 
expect the neighbors to be impressed 
if you have only Christ for a son-in- 
law. 

It's too bad, really. There is no 
general lack of fishers of men, now- 
adays. What Christ needs is more 
fisherwomen to angle for His little 
ones. He calls these fine young women, 
of course; but Mommy and Daddy too 
often fix that. 


VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THOSE CHARMING STRANGERS. 
Among the things I hope will never 
happen is that I shall one day find 
myself involved with my neighbor, 
Miss Walsh, in a discussion of the 
comparative ability of stage and 
screen actors. My reason for shying 
away from such an encounter is not 
just that she is better-informed in her 
medium than I am in mine, but that 
she has seen Katherine Hepburn on 
the screen more often than I have seen 
her on the stage. I mention Miss Hep- 
burn only because she is typical of 
the actors who infrequently commute 
itom Hollywood to Broadway. Her 
biographical note in the playbill for 
The Millionairess, after mentioning 
that she has appeared in four produc- 
tions sponsored by the Theatre Guild, 
says: “Chiefly, however, she has de- 
jo her time almost exclusively to 


Hollywood releases from three to 
four hundred pictures a year, while 
in recent seasons Broadway produc- 
tions have dwindled to less than a 
hundred. The disparity in numbers 
between screen and stage production, 
in favor of the former, gives motion- 
Picture fans many more opportunities 
to see their favorites in action than the 
patrons of the live theatre enjoy. 
Steady moviegoers see young actresses 


begin as starlets, sometimes as child 
performers, and after a few years de- 
velop into stars. Even once-a-week 
movie fans see a larger assortment of 
performers in one year than a theatre- 
goer can see in five. 

In the past decade I have seen 
Helen Hayes in only three produc- 
tions, Raymond Massey in three, Mel- 
vyn Douglas in two, Barbara Bel Ged- 
des in two and Ruth Hussey in only 
one. Katherine Cornell, who is some- 
times her own producer, has appeared 
in the astronomical number of four 
plays in ten years. Other topflight per- 
formers who are absent from the stage 
more often than they are observed on 
it would include Jessica Tandy, Hume 
Cronyn, Romney Brent, the Lunts, 
Frederic March, Florence Eldridge, 
Dorothy Gish and Marsha Hunt. 

Many of the performers mentioned, 
and many others could be added, de- 
vote more of their time and talent to 
making pictures than they bestow on 


the living stage. Their faces, their 
style and the numerous graces and 
little tricks that endear an actor to 
his public have become more familiar 
to the screen than to the theatre audi- 
ence. It is becoming slightly absurd 
to call them Broadway actors when 
they fill most of their engagements and 
collect most of their fees in Holly- 
wood. 

On the increasingly rare occasions 
when they appear in a live show, their 
prestige and sheer brilliance of per- 
formance are often sufficient to make 
the production a hit that runs a full 
season or longer. But that only per- 
mits the Broadway audience to see 
them one more time, in contrast to 
their several appearances in pictures. 
In the case of Barbara Bel Geddes, 
for instance, theatregoers have seen 
her in only two roles in five years, 
while Ralph Bellamy has appeared in 
person only once in that long period. 

On the screen the actor is only a 
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shadow, an insubstantial marionette 
projected from a strip of film, and a 
voice recorded on a sound track. The 
theatre is his creation and his home. 
Our native actors, however, seem to 
be forgetting where they live. They 
appear in their ancestral dwelling so 
rarely that, instead of heirs and ten- 
ants, they seem to be guests in the 
house; quite welcome, of course, since 
they are such charming strangers. 
THropuitus Lewis 
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TITANIC is a re-enactment of the 
sinking of the supposedly unsinkable 
luxury liner of that name. On her 
maiden voyage the ship, pride of the 
British merchant marine, split her hull 
open on the submerged shelf of an 
iceberg and went to the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean with a loss of two-thirds 
of her 2,200 passengers and crew. Thus 
the film finds itself in the time-honored 
tradition of pictures which have dealt 
with all kinds of actual disasters from 
the Johnstown Flood to the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. As screen enter- 
tainment, this sort of situation has the 
advantage of a sure-fire climax. On the 
other hand, it is handicapped by the 
difficulty of devising a fictional frame- 
work with anything like the stature 
and impact of nature’s contribution to 
the proceedings. 

Titanic has its share of plot trouble. 
Its main fictional preoccupation is 
with the problems of an estranged 
American couple (Clifton Webb, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck). The wife has re- 
belled against their luxurious, nomad- 
ic existence in the fashionable resorts 
of Europe and is returning with her 
two children, her husband in hot pur- 
suit, to the more democratic atmos- 
phere of Mackinaw, Mich. Despite 
some pertinent and pungent observa- 
tions on the fundamental values of 
life, the story is not particularly im- 
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portant or convincing. Neither are , 
variety of minor narrative thread, 
These involve: daughter Audrey Dal. 
ton’s shipboard romance with a nic¢ 
down-to-earth American boy (Rob. 
ert Wagner); a likeable newly-ric; 
westerner (Thelma Ritter); an ob. 
noxious social climber (Allyn Joslyn). 
and an unfrocked priest (played by 
Richard Basehart with a dignity and 
understanding which save a precaji. 
ous situation from being tasteless), 
These variations on the Grand Hp. 
tel theme do, however, serve to keep 
the picture adequately in motion unt 


the special-effects department take: | 


over to stage the shipwreck. And the 








script avoids the ruinous pitfall of | 


letting hindsight color the shipboard | 


happenings, either documentary 0, 
fictional, with an artificially imposed 
sense of impending doom. As a result, 
the film as a whole and its reconstruc. 
tion of the climactic tragedy seem real 
enough to provide a quite shattering 
experience for adults who like movies 
that are shattering experiences. 
(Twentieth-Century-F ox) 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 is a Technicolor 
“package” film consisting of three 
short plays taken from a group of nine 
which Noel Coward wrote and acted 
in under that title about fifteen years 
ago. Since two others of the group- 
“The Astonished Heart” and “Brief 
Encounter,” criginally called “Stil 
Life”—have already turned up as fea 
ture films, Mr. Coward is getting a 
impressive return from his creative 
efforts. 

With the current production, hovw- 
ever, they are beginning to show 





signs of age and/or triviality. One of 
the three, “Fumed Oak,” in which 2 
lower middle-class Milquetoast (Star- 
ley Holloway) finally turns the tables 
on his household of unmitigatedl 
loathsome female relatives, has su- 
vived the test of time with its dr. 
matie sting and social satire compar- 
atively unblunted. 

Of the other two, “Red Peppers 
is and apparently always was a rather 
pointless sketch about the slapstick 
chaos wrought in a provincial variet\ 
house by a bickering and inept vauce- 
ville couple (Kay Walsh, Ted Ray). 
And “Ways And Means’—concernitg | 
the strategems of a socially impeccable | 
but penniless husband and wile | 

Nigel Patrick, Valerie Hobson) who 
make a career of sponging off the idle | 
rich Riviera set—has subject-matie' | 
and a point of view which went out 0 
date with World War II. None the 
less, all three are done proficiently 
the best British style and for adults 
they are diverting even if not at al 
emotionally engaging. 

‘Continental Distributing Inc.) 
Morra WALSH 
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for a factual account of 
the struggle between 
the Church and 


Communism, read... 


THE RED 
THE BLACK 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
COMMUNIST STATE 


This study analyzes the pattern of 
religious persecution and deliberate 
disruption of church affairs in the 
Russian satellite states. 


“about as comprehensive a piece 

as can be gathered on the Church 

in the Communist state.” 
—Newsweek 


“this publication contains a con- 
cise outline of information re- 
garding Communist persecution 
of all religions in the oppressed 
Tron Curtain countries.” 


—The Shield 


This special report prepared by the 
research staff of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe appeared 
in the February issue of News from 
Behind the Iron Curtain. It is now 
available in pamphlet form. . 


76 pages—50c a copy 
DISCOUNTS: 
10 to 49 copies 10% 
50 to 99 copies 20% 
100 or more copies 30% 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! 





THE AMERICA PRESS 
| 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Payment must accompany 


orders under $1.00) 


Please send me at once ..... copies 

of THE RED AND THE BLACK. 
, CO Payment Enclosed C] Bill me. 
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FIGURING PROMINENTLY IN 
the week’s news was the ceaseless 
impact of dumb beasts upon the so- 
cial life of man. . . . Area after area 
of midcentury culture experienced the 
impact. ... The field of law enforce- 
ment was affected. ... In Baker, Ore., 
police complained that crows were 
flying off with parking tickets placed 
on auto windshields. . . . Mail service 
was hampered. . . . In Pontotoc, Miss., 
a bluebird was seen winging away 
from a mail box with a letter in its 
beak. . . . The influence exercised 
by animal behavior upon human de- 
signs for living expressed itself in a 
profuse variety of forms. . . . Beasts 
set off spats. . . . In Brownsville, Tex., 
a woman testified that her neighbor’s 
parrot used profanity. The parrot, 
visited by court-appointed experts, 
refused to talk, whereupon the judge 
dismissed the complaint because of a 
lack of evidence. 


Men enlisted the aid of beasts in cam- 
paigns for pay raises. . . . In London, 
the chairman of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation asked a pilot to 
purchase a parrot for him in Africa. 
Having bought the bird as requested, 
the pilot on the flight back to London 
trained it to cry out: “More pay for 
air crews. More pay for air crews.” ... 
Deluded ducks made news. . . . In 
Wittmund, Germany, a farmer re- 
ported that one of his ducks tried for 
a week to hatch twelve egg-shaped 
pieces of coal. . . . Dislike of man- 
made environments was shown. . . 
In San Francisco, aquarium officials 
installed 300-watt bulbs over the tanks 
of archer fish, which are gifted with 
the power to spit with amazing ac- 
curacy. Resenting the 300-watt af- 
fairs, the fish spat out steady streams 
of water which exploded the hot bulbs 
as fast as they were installed. 


The impact of dumb beasts upon the 
social life of man goes on and on, and 
the longer it goes on, the clearer be- 
comes the fact that man is incom- 
parably superior to all other creatures 
living on earth... . A circus run by 
lions and tigers and featuring caged 
men is never seen. . . . Great music, 
great literature, great philosophical 
systems never come from beasts. . . . 
On earth, only man manifests the 
power to think. . Only man 
possesses something superior to mat- 
ter... . Only man has a soul that is 
immortal. Joun A. TooMEY 
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| 12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses. Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
go 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
iN. . 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexglas Pall 
Foundations—5'%4”, 6”, 614”" and 7/’— 
$1.00 Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


THE LIBRARY of the NEW SEMINARY 
OF CHRIST THE KING at Saint Bonaven- 
ture University in Alleghany, N. Y. wel- 
comes donations of books and periodicals. 
Generations of grateful future priests will 
remember the donors in their prayers. 
Write to Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., Rector. 


MISSONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
£5,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVE. A lead- 
ing Catholic publisher is looking for a 
representative for the midwest. Handle 
bookstore accounts in major cities be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Omaha, with one 
trip a year to west coast. Fine career for 
right man. Prefer midwest resident. No 
experience necessary. Salary and ex- 
penses; pension plan and other benefits. 
All communications held confidential. 
Apply Box W62, America, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“WHICH BOOK? 
RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 


ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 
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[LD Send bi-monthly Catalog 
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|ulormation 


Subscribe now 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


S write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 








Schools and Colleges 





New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational 
home ec., music (NASM. Acc.), art, sec’l. 
teaching (el tary, dary), librarian- 
ship (ALA Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medic 
publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 





ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
ond Church Groups—DIRECT at 







WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mlustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 








Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outiet 
Dept. AME, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, ill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Anti-anti 

Eprror: Father Masse’s “A note on 
anti-communism” (Am. 6/6) presents 
a very good analysis. One point, I 
think, might be further developed, 
that is, the confusion that exists on 
both sides. 

The American characteristic of 
thinking in labels, trademarks, black- 
and-white terms has, consciously or 
unconsciously, been exploited to the 
full by both extremes. One side is anti- 
Communist; so black-and-white think- 
ing concludes that the other is Com- 
munist. The latter then comes up with 
a most awkward label: “anti-anti- 
Communist.” 

One side sees that a congressional 
right is being abused. It illogically ar- 
gues: Senator McCarthy abuses the 
right; therefore the right ought not to 
exist. The other side, equally illog- 
ically, replies: the right is a right; 
therefore McCarthy does not abuse 
the right. I do not think these are 
oversimplifications of many arguments 
used by extremists. 

If only good sense and intelligent 
thought were used, instead of blind 
emotionalism, both sides might get 
together and end the dangerous ab- 
uses now rampant. 

Joun W. RETTIG 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Farm prices and prosperity 
Eprror: Having one foot on the land 
and one in the city, I know the view- 
points of both rural and urban Amer- 
ica. I hold with rural America. 

America’s farming population con- 
stitutes 16 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation. If taken together with the 
towns and villages of less than 2,500 
population with which it is intimately 
related, it constitutes 43 per cent of 
our total population. 

Urban America should be eager in 
its own interest to see that rural Amer- 
ica has prosperity, good schools, good 
roads. Urban America shares the fruits 
of all three and suffers if rural Amer- 
ica lacks them. 

For the past twenty-five years, na- 
tional income has followed farm in- 
come up and down. Farm products in 


the form of food, beverages, shoes, 


clothing and tobacco make up 70 per 
cent of the value of all consumer 
goods at the retail level. This entire 
segment of the economy suffers de- 
flation when farm products enter the 
market at low prices. All of rural 
America immediately suffers. The mar- 
ket for such capital goods as farm 
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machinery, trucks, automobiles and 
building materials is promptly re- 
duced. In a short time the entire 
economy operates at a lower level. 

It is impossible for the farmer to 
ensure his own prosperity. The crop, 
weather and market conditions he 
meets can be neither predicted nor 
controlled by him. Laissez-faire eco- 
nomics seldom works justice for any- 
body, certainly not for the farmer, 

Parity price support is not a hand. 
out to sustain a farmer in idleness, 
It is a device to assure him (not only 
in fairness but to maintain a balanced 
economy) a proper price for what he 
produces. This means simply the same 
relative price that he pays for the 
products of his city brethren. 

The farmer may be saved from per. 
sonal disaster by a 90-per-cent or even 
a 50-per-cent price. But that would 
not be justice. And the rest of the 
country would suffer. 

The surplus problem is presently 


one of adequate storage facilities. Two | 


bad crop years (not unheard of) 
would render present surpluses more 
than “manageable.” The greatest su- 
plus, which is in wheat, equals only 
half a year’s normal consumption. 
Most farmers dislike Government 
price support but see no other means 
by which their proper share of the 
national pie could be provided and 
the entire economy thereby stabilized. 
They wish urban America would be- 


gin to understand it that way and quit | 


accusing them of political feather- 
bedding. WiuaM E. Brown 
Epworth, Iowa 


Toynbee’s critic criticized 
Eprror: In his review of Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s, The World and the West (Am. 


5/2) Bohdan Chudoba asks, “Is it 
not evident that, quite contrary to | 


Toynbee’s theory, the ‘religion’ which 
attacks us on all the fronts is not an 
Eastern religion, but a pure-bred 
Western product, conceived by Karl 
Marx in Cologne and in London, with 


some equally western nationalism | 


added.” This precise point was so ob- 
vious to Mr. Toynbee that he spent 


several pages developing it, beginning | 
on page 11. In ignoring this portion | 


of The World and The West is Mr. 
Chudoba guilty of the same fault 
which he so glibly and perhaps erto- 
neously attributes to Toynbee, that 
of omitting certain facts which do not 
bolster a preconceived notion? 
Freperick B. Pike 
Austin, Texas 
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